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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 

By George S. Morris. 

Philosophie der Kunst ist nothwendiges Ziel des Philosophen, der in 
dieser das innere Wesen seiner Wissenschaft, voie in einem magischen 
und symbolischen Spiegel schaut. — Schelling. 

Philosophy is the demonstration of the ideal as the living truth 
of real things, as underlying, determining, constituting what is 
figuratively but vaguely termed their blind necessity, as furnish- 
ing the origin of their true existence, and the end toward which 
they tend. 

St. Paul says that we live, move, and have our being in God. 
Philosophy holds no ground antagonistic to that of the Apostle, 
but rather in strict accordance with it, when it teaches that exist- 
ence is bathed throughout in the atmosphere ot thought and of 
that which thought, or some other form of the ideal activity of 
conscious beings, alone apprehends. 

The grand old poet-philosopher, Parmenides, sang, before the 
classical epoch in the history of Greek philosophy, " Being and 
Thought are one." This seems a paradox to the undisciplined or 
unreflecting mind,- and yet, but for the truth which lies at the bot- 
tom of it, human science would not exist. Not to iusist, with the 

■• A University lecture, before a class ot undergraduates reading Taine's Pki- 
losophu de Vart en Italic 
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2 The Philosophy of Art. 

literal idealists, like Berkeley, on the fact that what we call reality 
is, in the first instance, only a form of human consciousness,* 
(whence the Berkeleyan conclusion that the belief in external real- 
ity is illusory), yet it is evident, from the ordinary point of view, 
that our knowledge exists and is extended only because so-called 
real things admit of being brought under the forms of rational 
apprehension. The knowing, feeling, willing agent in us is the 
purest form of ideal existence directly known to us. It is this 
inner, truest reality of our natures which goes on extending the 
realm of knowledge, and in increasing measure bringing what is 
called matter under the control, and into the forms of mind. Now 
this it could not do, if mind and matter were wholly distinct and 
incommensurable entities. A circle could not know a square. The 
only way in which it could be imagined to " know " it, would be for 
the circle to coincide with the square — and this is eternally impos- 
sible. The circle and the square are utterly different from each 
other ; there is nothing in which the one could be brought within 
the comprehension of the other. Not so in the case of man and 
the universe which he cognizes. Man is an ideal, knowing agent \ 
the universe is knowable. There is something akin between them. 
Music has been called "speech without words." But not only 
music, the world itself, which Schopenhauer terms embodied music 
and in which the Pythagoreans long before discovered a universal, 
spheral harmony, is speech without words, i. e., it addresses though 
inaudibly, the reason of man, it is the expression of reason, of 
thought. The very being of the universe and of its parts presents 
itself to man under forms which are cognate with the forms of his ide- 
al activity. It appears as the expression of number, in its manifold 
modifications and relations, of geometrical forms and proportions, 
of harmony and symmetry. It exhibits the constant and unvary- 
ing sequence of cause and effect, which is but the requirement and 
expression of ideal or rational necessity. In short, it is in all its 
parts the exhibition of law, which naught but intelligence (i. e., the 

* And here let me ask you not to suppose this to be the dictum of mere abstract 
theorists. So reputable a scientist as Huxley says : " 'Matter' and 'Force' are, 
so far as we can know, mere names for certain forms of consciousness." (Lay 
Sermons and Addresses, p. 340, Am. Ed.) So Helmholtz, who terms matter and . 
force abstractions : Du Bois Reymond, and others. I mention these testimo- 
nies, in order that you may see that the dictum in question is not peculiar to 
mere so-called speculative dreamers, but is held by men who have livyl and 
worked in the purest atmosphere of physical science, and have made great con- 
tributions to our positive knowledge of such science. 
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ideal) can apprehend, and which can originate in nothing but intel- 
ligence. 

To return to the figure employed a moment ago. As words, 
verbal forms, are nothing, except as factors of speech, i. e., as 
symbols of thought or emotion, so the forms of the universe and 
its contents, which " speak " to us, are nothing apart from the ideas 
they express. And Plato is right in affirming that all these ideas 
are summed up in the one grand idea around which they revolve, 
the idea of the Good, to which may be added, as inseparable from 
the Good, though in rank subordinate to it, the Beautiful, which 
is its refulgence. We say, commonly, that what is irrational is 
absurd, and what is absurd cannot be. Hence Hegel's saying, that 
" whatever is real, is rational, and whatever is rational, is real." 
The rational or ideal aspect of things is essential to their being, 
and the real (though sometimes unconscious and often unadmitted) 
aim and substance of all philosophy and of all science is to show 
that this is the constitutive aspect of things, the aspect which is 
fundamental, that in view of which all things truly are, and are 
what they are. The world were at best a chaos, i. e., nothing in 
particular, were it not the expression, the embodiment of complex 
(and, we may'add in passing, organically interrelated, hence har- 
monious and beautiful) ideas, (etymologically, " forms," eldij 'that 
which in thought is called an " idea," is in the concrete universe 
" form"). 

Such then is the philosophical view of the world ; and such too, 
is the common view, when reduced to definite form. For the phi- 
losophical view is not one artificially constructed. It is but the 
result of reflection upon what all admit. It is but the reduction of 
that which is contained in the general consciousness of mankind, 
to scientific expression. The leading characteristics of this view 
are the two beliefs (1) in the universal presence of the element of 
spontaneity as lying at the basis of all things (this manifests 
itself in man as, among other things, freedom of the will), and 
(2) in the tendency of the world to become what it ought — in other 
words, the perception of the fact that the forms, the ideal natures 
of things are their true being, ever imperfectly realized, owing to 
the limitations which surround them, but ever progressing towards 
greater and absolute perfection, towards that which Plato terms 
the " Good." Even those who are unable to see in the ideal, i. e., 
in spirit, or intelligent mind and goodness, as existing primally and 
supremely in God, derivatively in man and all things, the re^l 
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truth and the true reality and principle of things, bear involuntary 
witness to the fact that the conclusion above enunciated is the one 
which human reason, <when it philosophizes, instinctively and nec- 
essarily seeks. Thus, while denying the existence of free, inde- 
pendent spirit in man or in the universe, they speak (and I use here 
the very words of noted materialists and atheists) of " Necessity, 
or the enchainment of causes in the world" as "Eeason herself" 
(Strauss) they imagine an "Instinct of Necessity,'" an "uncon- 
scious creative impulse " in nature (Buechner) through whose ope 
ration the world and its phenomena are to be explained. In other 
words, an intelligence which is not intelligent, an impulse which 
knows not what it does, and which is far less easy to comprehend 
(being in fact incomprehensible) than a freely and consciously act- 
ing force, is assumed to account for a world in which the ideal ele- 
ments, as mind, beauty, are the crowning ones. 

Such contradictory hypotheses as these, I say, bear indirect 
witness to the fact that philosophy must seek the ideal in nature, 
and find in it the truth of things. And so too the flutterings and 
strivings of artists, who reject the idealistic view, and accept the 
mechanical or materialistic one, tend to illustrate the same conclu- 
sion. The artist's business, as I shall hope to make you see, is, 
if anything, to express the ideal in some concrete, even though 
imperfect form. What sort of success then must that artist expect, 
who avows his disbelief in the reality and supremacy of the ideal ? 
And yet the profession of disbelief can not destroy the fact of the 
kinship of all men and all things in the ideal, and so the sceptical 
poet still bears involuntary witness, by the very language he is 
forced to use, by his regrets, by all his intellectual behavior, to the 
fact that his native element is in the world of ideal, spiritual forces, 
which he denies. His spirit comports itself like the bird which 
has lost its nest and seeks in vain to find it. Thus I read in a 
" Paris Letter," in a recent number of the London Academy [April 
24, 1875, pp. 425, 426], of a new volume of poems by Sully Prud- 
horame, who, it is said, has " earned his right to be ranked in the 
first order of contemporaneous poets" — a volume entitled " Les 
Values Tendresses." The author, we are. told, is "not a mystic, 
but a philosopher trained in the school of Lucretius," i. e.,of mate- 
rialism. " His poems," the writer continues, " are all based on the 
same idea, namely, the want of harmony existiug between man's 
aspirations and the weakness, the powerlessness, the narrow limits 
to which nature condemns bim," forgetting, I would add, the grand 
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truth so sententiously expressed by Emerson, that " limitation is 
power that shall be," that " calamities, oppositions, and weights, 
are wings and means.'' This poet, in other words, denies all that 
which connects man with a world of realities that are not seen 
without the aid of the inner eye of reason and intuition, and can 
sing only in accents of regret and despair of the futility of man's 
higher aspirations, the falseness of his noblest instincts. Each 
verse of the poem cited by the correspondent as an illustration of 
the manner of this poet, begins with "A quoi bon ? " " Of what 
use ? " and among the subjects of which the question is asked are 
" plodding science " and human love. The poet is " alike unable 
either to believe or to refuse to believe in " the " reality " of " the 
infinite and the eternal." Poems written in such a»frame of mind 
have the beauty — though it be in this case only a beauty of sad- 
ness — which is inseparable from all genuine spiritual emotion, a 
beauty which gives the lie to the author's scepticism ; but they 
have not the beauty which inspires, which exalts, which inflames 
with the fire of ideal faith and knowledge, which transplants the 
soul into a sphere where it feels that it has found its true home, 
and is in the near presence of the Origin and End of all being. 
Yet they are a powerful evidence of that which the soul, not seeing 
or believing, must nevertheless regret with infinite and inconsola- 
ble sorrow. 

I repeat the statement with which I began : Philosophy is the 
demonstration of the ideal as the truth and substance, the source 
and end, of real things. True, it is not a complete demonstration : 
that is to say, it has not reached that point where nothing can be 
added to it. It is not shut up in any one system. It is a great 
induction, running through all systems, and to which not only all 
great thinkers but the very progress of civilization itself contrib- 
ute. It is not excepted, in a sense, from the law so pregnantly 
expressed by Lessing in the words: u In den idealen Gebieten 
muss man immer mehr suchenP ("In ideal things man must always 
remain simply a seeker"). True it is that when the philosophical 
instinct (which is essentially universal) awakens in a youth, and 
he sets about the inquiry ae to what is the truth of things, what 
conception he shall and should hold as to their nature, their mean- 
ing, their whence, what, and whither, it is only as the result of a 
thorough search, often involving painful endeavor, and repeated 
repulses, that he reaches peaceful ground, whence he may at least 
espy, even though he may but imperfectly possess, the fair land 
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of truth. And the same experience is repeated in the history of 
thought at laige. 

Now, I hold that what philosophy in its best acceptation thus 
seeks to demonstrate, art seeks to embody in concrete form. The 
philosopher thinks the true substance, the ideal — the artist feels, 
and loves, and is moved by it. The former would exhibit it in 
reasoned form, the latter in sensible types and symbols. My desire 
is that you should feel the necessary connection between the true 
theory and nature of art and such an idea of philosophy or view 
of the world and its contents as I have now presented to you, in 
distinction from all opposed philosophies, which assume that there 
is such a thing as independent brute matter and blind law, and that 
free intelligence and spirit are but a product and function of the 
former. 

As matter of fact, we And but slight, if any, contributions to the 
higher comprehension of art in the history of materialistic and 
sceptical thought. Lucretius, the Eoman poet and disciple of the 
Epicurean and atomic philosophy, a pure materialist and atheist, 
adopting the Epicurean theory of art as mere imitation — imitation 
in the most material sense — proposes (in his De Eerum Natura) to 
explain the difference between instrumental and vocal music as 
arising from the differeace of the material sounds which they imi- 
tate. While the latter has arisen from the imitation of the song 
of birds, the former arose, according to Lucretius, from the attempt 
to reproduce the noises of inorganic nature, as of storms, the rush- 
ing of water, and the like (Schasler Oesch. d. -Aesthetik, p. 210). 
Such " philosophizing " as this is childish. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Diderot the French Encyclopaedist, pantheist, and sceptic, 
again insisted on art as being imitation of nature, in opposition to 
the ideal. But he was unable to carry out the theory without sur- 
reptitiously, perhaps unconsciously, substituting for the conception 
of the natural — i. e., things as they really are in nature — the con- 
ception of natural truth, the truth of nature, or things as they 
ought to be, perfect in their kind, which in reality they never are. 
Thus the theory ends with a virtual admission of that which it set 
out to deny, namely, of the ideal as the true object of art. Diderot 
finds that art, like nature, has its inspiring effects, that these are 
inexplicable except on the hypothesis of a purely subjective, hence 
ideal, and invariable standard of taste, and asks whence, if you 
deny this hypothesis, " come those delicious emotions which arise 
in the soul with such suddenness and power, whence those tears of 
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joy, of pain, of admiration at the eight of some sublime natural 
•spectacle or of some magnanimous action ? " "Away thou soph- 
ist!" he says, "thou shalt never persuade my heart that it has no 
right to be thrilled, nor my bowels that they do wrong to be moved 
with emotion " — in opposition to what materialism, consistently 
applied to the theory of art, would allow. (Schasler, loc. cit., 324, 
325). So that, after all, according to Diderot, it is in virtue of the 
relation (and, I may add, the relationship or kinship) of natural 
and artistic forms to ideal quantities (thoughts, emotions), that the 
former have their artistic quality. We shall come to an allied 
result if, now, we consider positively the nature of art, both by and 
in itself, and in the light of that ideal philosophy above set forth, 
which we have reason to regard as the true philosophy of things. 

Art is a working, an activity. It is a working with materials. 
These may be wood and stone, marble, the drawing-board, canvas, 
tones, words. In short, anything, with or upon which man exer- 
cises an external activity, may be artistically treated. But both 
the stone-cutter and the architect work in stone, and yet both are 
not artists. The like may be said of him who paints a madonna 
and him who paints a fence, of the man who howls and the one 
who sings, of the expounder of a science and of the poet. The 
artist is then one who works in a particular way, with his materials, 
and for a particular end. 

Art manipulates its materials with a view to please or to move ; 
it addresses the emotions. It does this, in the first place, by the 
use of forms, lines, colors which please or charm the eye, and of 
rhythmic forms and intonations, and sequences or combinations of 
tones, which similarly affect the ear. This is its immediate, sensu- 
ous effect, but not its only one. Eating and drinking produce an 
even greater degree of vivid, sensual gratification, yet they are not 
fine arte. We may, it is true, eat and drink and do all things to 
the glory of God, in addition to the satisfaction of our sense-desires 
and our bodily needs. And so the artist not only may, but neces- 
sarily does, minister to something more than a passing ti filiation ot 
the senses through which his work is apprehended. Were this not 
so, the foreigner residing in Italy who told me that he cared less 
for any opera than for such immediate sensual gratification as the 
country afforded, would have been right. As it is, we all instinct- 
ively recognize that that man acknowledged himself more beast 
than man. 

The pleasure which true art produces is disinterested- It is 
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not connected with any thought of gain or advantage to our- 
selves individually, whether in our pockets or as increasing the 
sum of our exclusively personal happiness. We are the rather 
lifted out of ourselves into the element where petty, personal, self- 
ish distinctions cease. We recognize the influence exerted as en- 
nobling, spiritualizing, and belonging of right to all men, and far 
from desiring to withhold it from any, we would, in the spirit 
of that charity which is identical with love, communicate it to all. 

Again, the artist's work is free. The workman who hews stone 
or marble, or follows the painter's trade for his living, is subject to 
the law of his employers. The expounder of mathematical science 
uses language merely as a means to an end, as a sort of mechanical 
instrument of communication. The sculptor, the painter, and the 
poet, on the other hand, are free from any such bondage as this. 
Their action is, rather, spontaneous, and if subject to law, the law 
is given from within, and not from without. The artist, as the 
Germans significantly say, does not work, he plays. His play is 
the play of fancy — not of caprice, of personal whim, but of fancy, 
as the creative handmaid of mind, of the ideal, of God. 

For, to complete the present enumeration of the characteristic 
qualities of art and of the artist, the artist is a maker, an inventor, 
in a secondary sense, a creator. Art is poetic (in the phraseology 
of Aristotle). The poet, or maker, is not simply he who makes or 
creates, with words, but he who does this with any material what- 
soever. The germ or foundation of art, as an empirical, historical 
development, lies unquestionably in the instinct of imitation, which 
. is observable in almost all the plays of children. But this is not 
all. The photographer, in so far as he merely produces by chem- 
ical processes a correct likeness of his subjects, is no artist. The 
sculptor, who faithfully reproduces the bust of a living original, 
including all the wrinkles which care has worn on the brow, and 
all the accidental pimples, or even uglinesses, is no artist. Art not 
simply imitates nature, it idealizes. ' That is, it represents the 
natural object, not as it actually is, with its inevitable blemishes 
and defects, but as it ought to be, as it would be if the idea of it 
were perfectly realized. Or, it takes, in painting, or in scenes bor- 
rowed by poetry from common life, (as well as in other arts) definite 
types or aspects, and makes them the medium for the suggestive 
representation of ideal perfections. It is thus creative, inasmuch 
as it represents, at least symbolically, what does not exist in natu- 
ral, physical reality. But it is not absolutely creative, in so far as 
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its inspiration, its ideal, is derived from a world of ideal forms, 
eternally existent in the mind of the Eternal One, though only 
caught by the favored few among mortals. 

But I am anticipating my conclusion. Is it not evident, I ask, 
that there is more in art than in the forms and sounds of nature 
which the physical eye and ear perceive ? 

Take for example, music, the purest of the arts. The splendid 
harmonies of Beethoven, which inspire the listener with a whole 
world of new and thoughtful and most profound emotion, have but 
the faintest parallel in the sweetest melodies of birds. So in true 
poetry we are transplanted into scenes and familiarized with forms 
of thought, feeling, and action, which are not what actual life 
shows us, but such as we are sure actual life may become and 
tends to become. So in true sculpture and painting, the aim of 
which is not the mere reproduction of something seen, but the rep- 
resentation of something which we should like to see, which is 
akin to our natures, towards which our truest being strives. The 
Apollo Belvedere does not interest us as the likeness of any one 
who probably ever existed, but as expressing a phase of noble 
humanity, a germ of divinity. The Sistine Madonna does not please 
us as being a fair representation of the way the Virgin Mary may 
have looked, not as a noble natural form, but as portraying the 
possessor or parent of divine qualities. 

By virtue of what, then, under the guidance of what faculty or 
power, does the artist work? Psychologists call it imagination, 
fancy, and ascribe to it, on the basis of their observation of the 
way in which it works, a power of original, free combination- 
Others speak of an artistic instinct, which, in so far as it is an 
instinct, must work unconsciously. It is also otherwise, and with 
justice, termed genius. Whatever it may be called, it mu6t now 
be obvious that it addresses the mental and emotional faculties of 
man, i. e. those, in virtue of which he is an ideal being : that, in so 
far as its products differ from the products of nature, the difference 
must be ideally apprehended and weighed. 

The ideal philosophy above set forth, the philosophy which sees- 
in matter nothing but the growing life of spirit, in the concretely 
real, nothing but the expression of the ideal as that which alone is 
truly real ; which sees, in short, in the whole universe nothing but 
the creation, hence the expression of the mind, of a spiritual being, 
i. e. of a God of wisdom, and goodness, and love, this philosophy 
can alone account for art and the artist. If this philosophy be 
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true, the root of the nature not ouly of man, but of all things, is 
in ideal, spiritual being. Such being is conscious, intelligent, 
intrinsically and necessarily good, and loving. The original foun- 
tain of such being, the fundamental and central personality to 
which its universal consciousness belongs, is called by us God. 

And here I may remark, parenthetically, that it is not only those 
who admit the existence of a personal God who adopt a theory of 
art like the one here advocated. The whole army of modern pan- 
theists admit more or less explicitly the spiritual or ideal nature 
and substance of all things, yet deny that the source of this nature 
is a personal, self-conscious being. The nature and being of things, 
they say, is God, but God first becomes conscious in man. Others, 
perceiving the absurdity of employing the word God to denote an 
existence of which personality is denied, and yet convinced of the 
truth of idealism as a theory of the nature of things, use instead 
the expressions " the idea," " will," " the unconscious/' as names 
for the ideal and true essence and source of things. These men 
are, in my view, inconsistent, in not admitting the existence of a 
personal God, as the fountain and first substance of all reality. 
To assume the independent existence of an unconscious idea, will, 
or other spiritual element, seems like admitting a contradiction in 
terms. But notwithstanding all this, it is evident that those who 
hold such a view of the ideal nature of things, can and must hold 
a theory of art similar to that held by Christian idealism. And 
this also they do. 

To resume : In the assumed universal consciousness are all true 
and perfect ideas which the one Spirit to whom they belong is 
seeking to realize, and does approximately and progressively real- 
ize, in this world. Indeed, the world is, in its truth, as before inti- 
mated, nothing but a complex of ideas, organically united under or 
within one controlling idea, or rather a complex of spiritual forces 
of which these ideas may be said to be the light and life, all seek- 
ing or tending to find their appropriate embodiment in concrete 
form. Of course these forces are always to be considered as hav- 
ing their origin in God, the Absolute Spirit. The life of God must 
be considered as the element in which they have their own true 
being, and whatever spontaneity they possess must be regarded as 
subordinate to the will and control of God. 

~Sow, man is such a spiritual force, possessing a more or less com- 
plete consciousness of itself and of its parentage and kinship. 
His daily, transient consciousness excludes largely, in some cases 
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almost entirely, from his attention the life of the iueai principle, 
whicii is his true and best life, the life which ought to be. Hence 
the assumption of idealistic psychologists — an assumption amply 
illustrated in the world's best literature and verified by reason and 
observation — of what may be called a double life of the soul, the 
one, the lower, involved in all the changing and ephemeral variety 
of sensible impressions, the other and higher, the life of the soul 
in the pure and immutable element of the eternally true and 
good. And just as the whole world, in the language of the apos- 
tle, " travaileth and groaneth" in the slowly accomplished endeavor 
to bring to the birth — i. e. to adequate realization — the complete 
idea which underlies it, which is its true being, which is what it 
ought to be, so the higher life of the soul seeks to gain the mastery 
over the lower, to raise it as nearly as may be to its own level, to 
bring it under its own direction, and not only thus to shape the 
thoughts and life according to its own high standard, but also to 
bring all which it handles into conformity with the ideally perfect, 
in which it has its true life. True art I hold to be the work of this 
higher Psyche. 

If this opinion be true, we can understand the distinction between 
the genius which constitutes the real artist, and talent, which makes 
its possessor only a skilful workman. We can understand also 
how the fancy of the former, which is popularly said to know no 
law, and which is yet so unerring in its results, is simply under the 
guidance of a higher law, the law of the true ideal, to which the 
natural or lower man rises only with difficulty. Says Schopen- 
hauer, in effect : " Talent is like a rifleman, who hits the most distant 
mark that is visible to ordinary eyes; Genius is like a rifleman 
who hits a mark which is only visible to himself." Genius, the true 
artist, that is to say, works under the guidance of the higher life 
of the soul, in its true ideal element ; talent works according to the 
laws of the lower every day consciousness. We now see how an 
"artistic instinct" can be spoken of, and how not only, as Schiller 
says, in the poetic artist, but in the artist of whatever kind, there 
is a union of the (so-called) unconscious (say, rather, the supra- 
conscious) and the reflective. The " unconscious " element, namely, 
is the true ideal life emerging and taking the lift; and the ways of 
ordinary reflection under its control. 8 

* Reflective science does not discover the law* of genius until arte- genius, 
proceeding without any formal or scientific consciousness of them, lias already 
illustrated them in its works. 
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Upon this theory, too, we see how the genuine artistic product 
may be, as it generally is, called a "revelation." It brings to light 
something entirely new, for which our experience gives us no 
standard of judgment, and which nevertheless we as if instinct- 
ively recognize as true. How often do the greatest strokes of 
genius in all the arts impress us as being the simplest and most 
natural things in the world ! Yet we know that we could not by 
our ordinary powers have accomplished them. It is that our inner 
selves are at home, however unconsciously to us, in an ideal realm 
of perfect being, and that when its light is brought down to us 
and embodied before us, we cannot but feel at home in it. We can 
understand now the intense and exalting emotion produced upon 
us by the noblest art. We are elevated by it from the lower to 
the higher, from an atmosphere of confusion and error into one of 
simplicity and truth, from clouds and darkness into serene and 
unchangeable light. We see, too, how the artist may be said to 
be " possessed " or " inspired." His true being asserts itself and 
has possession of him, to the exclusion of his lower, degenerate 
self. We see with what significance he is designated by Plato as 
" a light and winged and holy thing," " moved by power divine," 
" divinely released from the ordinary ways of man." On the basis 
of the philosophy of this paper you may also perceive how the 
artist can copy natural forms to express an ideal substance. For 
as before remarked, in connection with the etymology of the word 
idea, that which in the realm of spirit or thought is idea, is in the 
realm of concrete expression form, and all forms are but servants, 
media for the manifestation of ideas in which alone they have their 
true existence. And we see that if, as is the fact, the artist does 
not literally reproduce nature's forms, but creates something in a 
measure different, his work, however idealized, will, if it be truly 
artistic work, never seem to us unnatural. We shall the rather, 
as in fact we usually do, term it supremely natural. It presents 
more or less perfectly the true nature of the object represented — 
the true idea of it— what it must concretely become in order to 
attain objectively to its true being. 

Our conclusion then is that the artist, in so far as he is truly 
such, is the representer of true being, in forms which are 
addressed to the senses. His works have an independent value, 
the intrinsic value of truth. They are created for their own sake, 
and not for use, nor, in their truest sense, for pleasure. They 
excite the deepest emotions, but these emotions are not in them- 
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selves the true object or end of art. They are only its necessary 
result and concomitant, arising from the appeal which it makes for 
comprehension to what is highest, truest, most real in ourselves. 
True works of art are inspired from above, and not from below ; 
from the more exalted, true life which man leads (whether always 
consciously or unconsciously) in the realm of real spiritual being, 
in alliance with the everlasting forms of true being, in direct rela- 
tion with the Father of all spirits, and not from the lower life and 
consciousness which are forced upon us from our association with 
the Unite, imperfect scenes of every day life, and which are there- 
fore not of our making, and hence not truly ours — not a part of 
ourselves. The artist, the man of genius, works spontaneously 
and freely, and yet in accordance with the perfect, simple law of 
the idea. There is in his work that mysterious combination of 
freedom and necessity, which is observable in all the highest types 
of moral perfection. The same element in which he lives and 
works, and which lives and works in him, the element which we 
term, in the last and highest analysis, the Spirit of God, operates 
throughout the universe in the history of men and nations, and no 
less in the lower realms of organized and inorganic being, slowly 
and surely working out, under forms of uuerringlaw, the purposes 
of the Idea. This operation, viewed often from a narrower point 
of view, is termed providence. Everywhere there is the sponta- 
neous working of derived force, and theinworking, the inspiration, 
of true being. By this view we are taught, as Goethe puts it : 

"To know our brothers in air, and water, and the .silent wood," 

All nature is akin, and art is but the endeavor of man, that part of 
nature which is most near to the divine mind, (which mind is the 
truth — but also more than the truth — of nature) to help nature to 
perfection, to complete the incomplete, to substitute the true and 
real for the partly true and imperfectly real. 

I have not time to show you in detail how this result is practi 
cally verified, by reference to the lives of the great artists of all 
ages. It will be sufficient if you recall the fact that the masters of 
Grecian art, of mediaeval Gothic architecture, of Italian art, of 
modern music, were all men of deep piety or of a lofty ideal faith. 
Listen to the words of the giant-soul Michael Angelo, taken from 
one of his translated sonnets. They indicate the source whence he, 
at least, sought inspiration : 
2 
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" Heaven-bora, the soul a heavenward course must hold. 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould." 

Listen to the greatest musical composer of all times, a true Pla- 
tonist in spirit, Beethoven, declaring that his art, "music, is a 
higher revelation than all wisdom and all philosophy ; " and to 
another, of kindred spirit with the master, saying that wonderful 
and unfathomable as are its mysteries, yet it " dwells in the breast 
of man himself, and so fills his inner nature with its generous man- 
ifestations, that his whole sense is turned towards them, and a new, 
transfigured life wrests him, even while he is yet here below, from 
the crushing weight and torment of earthly things." It is enough 
for my purpose to ask you to look further for yourselves into the 
biographies of the greatest artists and into the moral and intel- 
lectual history of their times (into which Taine does not enter 
deeply enough), and to see how their own faith coincided in sub- 
stance with the views which I have placed before you. 

It remains for us now only to form our judgment upon Mr. 
Taine's philosophy of art, in the light of the convictions here 
reached. I would term it rather incomplete, than false. It would 
be erroneous to claim that it is a complete theory of that which it 
would explain, for a reason precisely similar to that which would 
forbid our admitting the entire sufficiency of a philosophy of things 
in general, which should proceed only by what is falsely termed 
the positive method, (as, for the most part, for example, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's philosophy does). There are two ways of looking 
at things, viz : from without and from within. By the one method 
we simply record the impressions which phenomena produce on 
the observer, together with the order in which they are seen to 
coexist or to follow each other. By the other we seek to enter into 
the nature of things, to comprehend the force which causes them, 
and which constitutes their true being. Both methods have their 
place, and are indispensable instruments of human knowledge. 
Neither of them can long exist without the other. But only the 
latter is truly philosophical. The former provides just such 
results as any animal with fair logical powers, with well devel- 
oped faculties of analysis and classification, but without the 
rational insight and emotion of man, would arrive at. By this 
I do not wish to throw any discredit— to attempt this would be 
foolish — upon positive science and the positive method. They 
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are grandly useful, and when their philosophical worth is. 
not unduly estimated, worthy of most grateful praise. I mean 
simply to intimate that they are the servants of man, and 
not his master, and that they are therefore the servants of philos- 
ophy, which is the highest rational function of man, and not its. 
master. The positive method, dealing only with phenomena, fur- 
nishes no knowledge of the real nature of things. Its ablest rep- 
resentatives disavow with reason all knowledge of what matter, 
torce, and cause are. It retains the words as being conditionally 
necessary to the existence of science. Sometimes it forgets its own 
limitations, and then proceeding to define, gives to the words in 
question meanings which it is easy to show are absurd. 

Now, Mr. Taine does not belong avowedly to the so-called posi- 
tivist school, but he follows a positive method. And he incautiously 
defines these fundamental terms, just spoken of, proceeds theoret- 
ically on the assumption of the truth of his definitions, and so 
passes over or attempts to pass over on to the ground of philoso- 
phy, carrying with him his positive method (the method of the 
science of phenomena), which is only adapted to serve the purposes 
of scientific or accurate observation, and not of philosophy, the 
science of principles. Here is his lumiuous (!) definition of force, 
taken from his comparatively recent and extensive work on Intelli- 
gence: "Force is simply the property which one event has of 
being followed by another of the same series or of another series." 
The result of this singnlar and absurd definition (and yet not any 
more absurd than were to be expected from a substitution of the 
" positive " method — as above explained — for the philosophical 
one) is the frank avowal by the author of his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of what is commonly understood by substance and force. 
" Nothing exists," these are his words, " but events, their condi- 
tions, and dependencies." (What these can be, without substance 
or force, I know not. M. Taine treats them, at any rate, from the 
mechanical or positive [phenomenal] point of view only.) Again he 
says, " the notion of fact or event alone corresponds to real things." 
M. Taine's positive analysis here leads him away into the mists of 
an abstract, mechanical phenomenalism. Again, in various works 
of his he defines cause as equivalent to law, that is, observed law 
of succession and co-existence. The shallowness of this I have 
not time to point out. It will, I trust, be sufficiently obvious to 
you. Now bear these definitions in mind and consider the follow- 
ing definition of the masterpiece in art, taken from his " Ideal in 
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Art : " " The masterpiece is that in which the greatest force 
receives the greatest development." Substitute for the word force 
in this sentence the definition of it above given, and the same for 
the word cause (which is implied in the word " development "), and 
see what sense you can make of it. Philosophy of art, or of any- 
thing else, written from the stand-point of a principle so contra- 
dictory and meaningless as this, can end only in the absurd. The 
cause, says M. Taine, is the law. The law abont art is that it cor- 
responds to its environment. Does the law then account for the 
correspondence 1 Does it really cause it ? No, it simply states 
what is the observable order of phenomena. That there is such 
correspondence is what we should expect, from whatever point ot 
view we regard the subject. For the philosopher it follows as the 
simplest matter of course that in a world where all things are 
believed to be akin in the foundation of their being, and where this 
foundation is believed to be rational, there should be, so far as the 
limitations of finite existence will permit, the strictest harmony 
between the conditions and the product. And if, as we are com- 
pelled to hold, the high and fundamental ideal nature of things, is 
constantly seeking throughout the universe to realize itself more 
adequately, we shall of course look for the brightest manifesta- 
tions of it where there is the most favorable union of conditions — 
for there it will meet with least resistance. And so we have, in 
the history of modern times, three great efflorescences of the ideal 
in art — first in architecture, then in painting, and finally iu music 
— each at the time when circumstances and conditions were most 
favorable, i. e., when they ottered least resistance to the idea, but 
each the manifestation under a form of its own of the same ideal 
principle, the same kinship of man with the eternal, the same love 
of the soul for the perfect simplicities, harmonies, splendors of 
the ideal world of true thought. 

I must consider M. Taine's contributions to the philosophy of art 
as of slight value, as, in fact, false except where, as on pp. 160, 169 
of the Art en Italie, he admits causes and motives* which are in 
contradiction with his general philosophy. But as a contribution 
to what may be called the natural history of art, his works are of 
exceeding interest and great value. 

* The former spontaneous, the latter ideal. 



